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ment of a small State to waste its time and energy in. de-
vising for itself laws and regulations when there were
models to its hand, the work of better brains than Baroda
could command, which could be incorporated wholesale
into the Baroda system. The British officers were keen
men of business, and what they thought was necessary
for the Government of British India could not safely be
neglected without careful examination. But the very ease
of such a procedure was a snare. It was a short cut to
legislation which, while it saved time, might also prove
an excuse for laziness. It could always be plausibly urged
that since the British had passed this or that law, it should
be adopted in the State, without pausing to consider
whether it suited State conditions or was really necessary.
A warning against too facile methods was clearly re-
quired, and accordingly the Maharaja pointed out that
what was good for a large State was not necessarily good
for a small one, and that the British Government, though
generally wise in its legislation, was nevertheless not
infallible.

The British Government in India is a foreign Govern-
ment, and there are many things which it cannot or dare
not touch lest they should offend a susceptible tempera-
ment. The classic case of the kind is the abolition of Sati
(or self-immolation by the widow), which had been dis-
cussed for years before Lord William Bentinck's Govern-
ment plucked up courage to declare it illegal. In social
matters the Government of India has always been nervous
to interfere with existing custom, particularly when that
custom could be shown, or could be supposed, to rest
upon religious sanction.1 An Indian State under an
Indian ruler was in this respect in a stronger position, for

1 It was left to an Indian Member, though the measure had the warm
sympathy of the Government, to introduce the Sarda BUI, designed to check
early marriages.
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